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ABSTRACT 

Everyone who graduates from high school truly literate starts 
to develop that literacy in the earliest grades. Educators must look to 
schools where students are achieving the highest literacy standards and 
identify the practices that enable them to achieve those goals. This report 
tells the stories of eight such schools — Portland Elementary School 
(Portland, Arkansas), Fort Worth Independent School District (Fort Worth, 
Texas), Wilson Primary School (Phoenix, Arizona), Lebanon School District 
(Lebanon, Pennsylvania), Park Forest-Chicago Heights School District 163 
(Chicago, Illinois) , Roland Park Elementary/Middle School (Baltimore, 
Maryland), City Springs Elementary School (Baltimore, Maryland), and Eshelman 
Avenue Elementary (Lomita, California) . The stories in the report describe 
the history of each school, the challenges each faced, and some attempts to 
meet those challenges. Following the report's case studies, an appendix of 
research regarding using the "Reading Mastery" program has been included— the 
program has been used by the eight schools to bring about demonstrable 
positive effects on reading achievement. The school stories in the report 
include a focus on these results. According to the report, the schools serve 
children with a range of socioeconomic, ethnic, and geographic 
characteristics, and, as a group, they show an impressive reversal of the 
trends of failure, documenting improvements in performance and levels of 
achievement that often dramatically exceed those of their peers in similar 
schools. The schools and the reading program that are described in the report 
also share several other critically important common characteristics — they 
all have: implemented ongoing programs of professional development for their 
teachers; used assessments of student progress during the school year to 
ensure effective instruction; demonstrated the importance of the principal as 
the instructional leader; and created climates within their schools to 
encourage learning. (NKA) 




Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
: from the original document. . 
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-I Results. More than at any time in recent history, attention is being focused on the results our 
schools produce. Expectations have been raised. Student performance standards have been identified 
for virtually every subject. It is essential that we maintain these high standards and expectations. 

Everyone who graduates from high school truly literate starts to develop that literacy in the earliest 
grades. We must look to schools where students are achieving the highest standards of literacy and 
identify the practices that enable them to achieve those goals. 

This report tells the stories of eight different schools. The stories describe the history of each school, 
the challenges each faced, and some of the attempts to meet those challenges. Following these case 
studies, we have included an appendix of research supporting instruction using the Reading Mastery 
program, which has been used by all of the schools described to bring about demonstrable positive 
effects on reading achievement. 

Each of the school stories includes a focus on these results. Wherever possible, we present the most 
recently available information about recent growth trends and on the grades most directly affected by 
the reading program being implemented. The schools serve children with a range of socioeconomic, 
ethnic, and geographic characteristics. They share many characteristics, perhaps the most important of 
which is a set of results. As a group they show an impressive reversal of the trends of failure, 
documenting improvements in performance and levels of achievement that often dramatically exceed 
those of their peers in similar schools. 

The schools and the effective reading program that are described here also share several other 
critically important common characteristics. They all have: 

• implemented ongoing programs of professional development for their teachers 

• used assessments of student progress during the school year to ensure effective instruction 

• demonstrated the importance of the principal as the instructional leader 

• created exciting climates within their schools to encourage learning 

And most importantly, these schools demonstrate the importance of maintaining high expectations for 
all students, not just the brightest or most privileged. 

The leaders of the schools described herein are eager to share what they have learned and to see their 
practices and experiences spread to other schools. Please feel free to contact the people who are 
identified in each article. We've provided telephone numbers, fax numbers, addresses, and 
e-mail addresses wherever possible to make this communication as easy as possible. 

Let's learn from those who have the results that show this effectiveness. Lets help teachers and 
supervisors use this information. Lets all work together to help our children become more effective 
learners. 
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arents, teachers, and the public at large are becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance of learning to read. Reading is the key to virtually every other 
kind of learning. No more important public service exists than teaching our 
children the reading and language skills that they need to be successful, 
contributing members of society. Our society has been described as an 
information society, and reading is the key to accessing the world's expanding 
bank of information and knowledge. 



The descriptions that follow are of schools where success in reading is on an 
upswing. Many factors come together to bring about this success — teacher 
dedication to what works, effective instructional materials based on research- 
proven practices, targeted professional development, the use of assessment data 
on student learning to make decisions, and a principal who makes student 
learning the top priority. 

The American Federation of Teachers issued a report in 1998 on reading 
programs, citing and recommending numerous practices that had been proven 
to bring about improved reading abilities in young children. In her 
critically acclaimed work Beginning to Read: Thinking and Learning About Print, 
published in 1990, Marilyn Jager Adams outlines many necessary 
elements of a successful reading program. This represents an exhaustive 
study of the best research about the important elements of early reading 
instruction. It brings together into one volume for the first time the vast 
array of studies on early reading instruction. The Foorman, et al., study 
on preventing reading failure in at-risk children, published in 1998 in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology, also highlighted the need for such 
research-based practices. And the message has been repeated in other 
significant recent reports, such as that of the National Reading Panel, 
Teaching Children to Read: An Evidence-Based Assessment of the Scientific Research 
Literature on Reading and Its Implications for Reading Instruction, and the 
National Research Council 1998 report, Preventing Reading Difficulties in 
Young Children. And more recently, the 2001 report Put Reading First: The 
Research Building Blocks for Teaching Children to Read was published by the 
Partnership for Reading, a collaborative effort of the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, the National Institute for Literacy, and the 
U S. Department of Education. These reports and many others recommend the 
kinds of systematic, explicit instruction that are necessary for effective reading 
instruction: 

• explicit instruction in phonemic awareness 

• direct, systematic teaching of phonics skills 

• direct teaching and practice in developing fluency 

• direct teaching of vocabulary 

• direct teaching of comprehension strategies and skills 

• sufficient practice of reading connected text 

The message is clear — virtually all students can learn to read. And the message 
is not new. The findings have been clear and consistent. The challenge is for 
adults to create the conditions that make this learning happen. 
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f you plan to visit Portland Elementary School, it would be best to get 
directions before you go. First drive south from Little Rock for two 
.hours, go through Lake Village, turn at the towns lone stoplight, then 
drive for another ten miles or so through the region's cotton fields. After 
a few more turns, you'll pass the John Deere store. The school is just 
past that on the left. 



Portland, Arkansas, population 560, is the last place you 
would expect to find a model elementary school. But this 
tiny town is home to an elementary school with a success 
so extraordinary that it attracts national attention. 

The Chafllleinige 

That wasn't the case nine years ago when Ernest Smith 
took over as principal of Portland Elementary School. 
With 155 students in Grades Pre-K through 6, the 
majority of whom live in low-income homes, the school 
had been rated at the bottom of the district for years. Test scores 
hovered at the 38th percentile, 12 percentage points below the district 
average. Half of the students in Grades 4 through 6 scored two or more 
years below grade level on national tests. "Still, we thought we were 
doing well," says Smith. "Nothing exceptional was ever expected to 
happen at Portland." 

The change began when district and state officials urged Smith to visit a 
nearby school using Reading Mastery. Seeing the students' intense 
involvement in the program made Smith a convert. In 1995 he 
implemented Reading Mastery into Portland Elementary and hired 
consultants to train his staff and follow up with periodic visits. 





Residnmg Mastery 

Reading Mastery was instrumental in bringing about the school's 
turnaround. Student average test scores improved from the 38th mean 
national percentile to just below the 60th mean national percentile. The 
school gained 5 percentile points each year and led the district average 
within four years. By 1998, Portland Elementary was consistently 
outscoring the rest of the state on the SAT/9 test. That year, fifth 
graders scored a mean national percentile of 60 on the SAT/9, compared 
to only 43 statewide. The success has continued ever since, with fifth 
graders scoring a mean national percentile of 61 in 2000, thirteen points 
higher than the rest of the state. Almost the entire diverse student body, 
which is 44 percent African American and 4 percent Hispanic, now 
reads at grade level or higher. Today, scores significantly exceed the 
performance of students not only in Arkansas, but also in the 
Southeastern U S. and the nation. 



*7 





Persoiniafl AcfeevemeiM 

"There's a lot of positive reinforcement/' says 
Sheila Greene, a guidance counselor. "Students 
are not singled out to be ridiculed, and the 
students don't realize they are in a lower group 
ability-wise. They aren't stigmatized as 
underachievers." Before Reading Mastery , 

18 percent of students were assigned to special 
education classes. After the implementation of 
Reading Mastery, that number was trimmed to 
5 percent. 

Perhaps the schools biggest accomplishment 
was doing what other schools in the district 
found difficult: helping underprivileged children 
succeed. Principal Smith attributes much of the 
school's success to Reading Mastery. The program 
"has taught us that all children, when placed at 
their appropriate instructional level, can learn," 
he said. 



Soon after, Readers Digest picked up the story. 
Principal Smith was featured in an article 
entitled "Principals of Success." Reading Mastery 
has helped transform this small public school in 
a tiny Mississippi River Delta community into a 
winner. 



Nattfloeafl Recogentnoe 



The dramatic rise in scores did not go 
unnoticed. In May 1998, the U.S. Department 
of Education recognized Portland Elementary 
School as a Distinguished Title I school. Only 
109 schools of 54,000 received this award. In 
January 1999, Portland Elementary was selected 
to take part in a national study of high- 
performing, high-poverty schools. 



"This," Principal Smith adds, "is the most 
exciting period of my life. I have no intention 
of retiring anytime soon." 
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(Tv\ y the end of the 1996-1997 school year, it was apparent that students 
j J J in the Fort Worth Independent School District were not learning to 
A read at required levels. 

The Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) reading scores 
showed minimal gains in third-grade scores from 1994 to 1997. Average 
scores of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test were falling below the 
50th percentile. That same year, the district also failed to meet 
i Imperative 1 of the District Educational Improvement Plan that stated 
"all students will be able to read by the end of Grade 2 ." The district 
called in a team of reading instruction experts to analyze the problem. 

Their solution: The Fort Worth Independent School District must 
restructure its reading program. 

Parjjcjjg a tnimg Schools 

In the fall of 1997, 18 high-minority, low-income and low-performing 
j schools were chosen to participate in the implementation of Reading 
i Mastery for grades Pre-K through 2 scheduled to begin in the 1998-99 
j school year. Over 300 teachers trained in the program. 

Reading Mastery consultants were brought into the schools to help with 
| the implementation. They provided teachers and administrators with 
| feedback regarding classroom instruction. They also assisted teachers at 
regular intervals and provided feedback, including classroom coaching 
and formal observations of classroom instruction. 
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In spring 1999, teachers and administrators were asked to 
assess the value of the Reading Mastery coaching staff. Overall, 
the staff of the Fort Worth Independent School District 
(FWISD) expressed an overwhelming satisfaction with the 
training and the coaching sessions. 



Readiimg Mastery in ttlbe Schools 



Using the SAT/9 reading test, students in Reading Mastery 
schools were compared to peers in Fort Worth schools using 
traditional reading programs. After two years of Reading 
Mastery, the students in the at-risk schools showed greater 
gains than students in more affluent schools. All grade levels showed 
gains that were higher in Reading Mastery schools than in the others. 
Notable improvements also included the Texas Primary Reading 
Inventory (TPRI), which identifies students who need help with reading 
development. Between 1998 and 2000, the percentage of students 
meeting TPRI criteria jumped nearly 20 points! 
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According to Dan O'Brien, a Dallas-based 
researcher who has been evaluating the Fort 
Worth reading program for the past three years, 
first graders taught by Direct Instruction 
showed a far greater increase in reading 
comprehension than students taught through 
more traditional methods. "Students in the 
lower grades are being given an early boost to 
their school careers," he adds. 

A Happy Etradrog 



learning and to its rewards. Since Reading 
Mastery was introduced into the Fort Worth 
Independent School District, administrators 
have noted fewer disciplinary problems and 
fewer referrals to special education programs. 

Reading Mastery works. According to Dr. 
Thomas Tocco, Superintendent of the Fort 
Worth Independent School District, "The 
message is clear. Our students are reading. The 
gap is closing, and not at the expense of any 
Fort Worth student." 



Recently, 32 schools in the Fort Worth 
Independent School District received an 
Exemplary or a Recognized rating from the 
Texas Education Agency. This rating is based 
on test scores from the spring 2000 Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS). To 
receive a coveted Exemplary rating, 90 percent 
of the school's students are required to pass the 
reading, mathematics, and writing portions of 
the TAAS. 



The success of Reading Mastery can be felt in 
ways that go beyond the numbers. According 
to Fort Worth teachers, students are 
experiencing 
improvement in self- 



esteem. The ability 
to read has opened 
new doors to 
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Marsha Sonnenberg, Reading Consultant 
Fort Worth Independent School District 
100 N. University Dr. 

Fort Worth, TX 76107 
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ccording to the latest U.S. census, Wilson Primary School in central 
Phoenix is located in the most indigent public school district in the 
state of Arizona. The school serves a population that is 97 percent 
minority, 92 percent Hispanic, and 75 percent Limited English 
Proficient (LEP). "That means the majority of our population spoke 
another language before they came to school," says Debbi Burdick, 
principal of Wilson Primary School. 



For years, the standardized test scores (SAT/9) in the district were 
consistently in the teens and twenties. In 1998, the reading score for 
Grade 3 was at the 17th percentile, up only one percentile point from 
1997. It was obvious that something had to change. 

A IFireslh Start 



Starting with the 1998 school year, Wilson Primary School 
implemented a structured reading program using Reading Mastery. All 
Wilson Primary School teachers went through extensive training in the 
program. Consultants conducted training in Reading Mastery at the 
beginning of the school year and twice during the year. Teachers then 
taught the Reading Mastery lessons by following the scripted plans 
written in the Teacher Presentation Books. 

"We've seen that the teachers who are consistent and do follow the 

program carefully are the ones 
that have the highest 
achievement," noted Burdick. "Our 
job in kindergarten — besides 
everything else - is teaching these 
kids to speak, read, and write 
English." 

The strategy worked. After the 
first year of implementation, the 
Grade 3 SAT/9 reading scores 
leaped from the 17th percentile to 
the 50th percentile. The language 
arts scores rocketed from the 21st percentile in 1998 to the 59th 
percentile in 1999, then to the 71st percentile in the spring of 2000. 

The mean national percentile on the SAT/9 has grown exponentially as 
well, from 50 in 1999 to 61 in 2001. In 2001, the score for the rest of 
Arizona was just 50. 




Currently, the reading instruction is consistent across all levels. Teachers 
use Reading Mastery to teach decoding and comprehension in a 120- 
minute daily block. The first 45 minutes are devoted to Reading Mastery, 



and then the students are given time to read 
whatever they want. According to Burdick, 
students learned not only how to read but also 
to enjoy reading. 

All Wilson teachers were required to attend 
meetings with reading consultants. "Reading is 
the key. We teach reading in everything we 
do,” adds Burdick. With Reading Mastery , "its all 
down in writing. There is no guesswork.” 

A Peirsoimal Testimoimiiafl 



In the first-grade classroom, the teacher stands 
before the class and reads from the script. 
"When 1 hold up my finger, say rrr. Get ready." 
The teacher holds up a finger, "rrr.” The 
students respond in unison, "rrr.” "Next sound,” 
says the teacher. "Say fff. Get ready, fff." The 
students again respond in unison, "fff." The 
teacher does not move to another sound until 
each student has answered correctly. 

Debbi Burdick has embraced the philosophy of 
Direct Instruction programs. In her 
experience, other reading or 
comprehension programs did not work 
for students with risk factors or language 
barriers. Sometimes the teachers did not 
feel they were equipped to teach the 
content correctly. With Reading Mastery, 




however, and with the staff development 
provided, teachers now feel confident in their 
ability to teach all of their students, and the test 
scores verify their feelings. Reading Mastery, 
Burdick believes, is an extraordinary way for 
second-language learners to learn how to read. 

According to Burdick, Reading Mastery is "the 
most phenomenal thing I've ever seen, and I'm 
kicking myself for not considering it sooner." 
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he Lebanon School District has always been committed to ensuring a 
successful start for all its students. 



<L 



Located in the rolling hills of south-central Pennsylvania, the Lebanon 
School District is home to five urban elementary schools serving more 
than 2,300 students in Grades K through 5. As in many urban school 
districts, its student body is diverse: 22 percent of students are Hispanic, 
while 5 percent are African American, Asian, or other minority. 



In the mid-1990s, the Lebanon School District saw its reading test 
scores drop. Concerned that its scores would continue to fall, the 
districts reading committee decided it was time to look at some other 
programs. 
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SRA's Reading Mastery was chosen first among all programs because it gets 
results. Since the program was first developed in the late 1960s, schools 
around the country have seen dramatic gains in their reading and 
comprehension scores. In most cases, Reading Mastery is used to teach 



special education chi 




n or children rrom less arrluent communities. 
And because of the programs structure, 
teachers can move children to higher or lower 
levels based on their accomplishments. As the 
Lebanon District learned, the Reading Mastery 
program offered the structure and discipline 
the students needed. 

Dr. Frederick Richter, Assistant to the 
Superintendent, implemented Reading Mastery 
for Grades 1 through 5. The school also 
provided instruction in before- and after-school 
programs and in summer school. 



Students are first grouped based on reading 
ability as identified by a carefully developed and researched placement 
test. Then teachers, using a script, instruct students in decoding. 
Following this practice, the students learn to associate each sound with 
its written symbol, responding to the teacher aloud as the lesson 
proceeds. The lesson continues until each student is ready to move up 
to the next level. 
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Success 



The results were immediate. Within a year, 
students progressed at least one grade level in 
their reading ability. In the four years since the 
Lebanon School District began using the 
program, Grade 5 scores on the Pennsylvania 
System of School Assessment (PSSA) rose by 
50 points. The percentage of fifth-grade 
students scoring proficient and advanced on the 
PSSA has climbed from 40 percent in 1997 to 
nearly 50 percent in 2001. In that same time 
frame, students in Grade 5 also increased their 
reading fluency from 1 17 words per minute to 
166 words per minute. In Grade 2, students 
increased their reading fluency from 54 words 
per minute to 1 18 words per minute. 

Reading Mastery proved to be a huge success. 

The Lebanon School District has since 
expanded the program to include its 900- 
student middle school. According to Richter, 
Reading Mastery "is a scripted program where 
teachers have a script to read. The success of 
the program speaks for itself." 

To keep the teachers on track, a Reading Mastery 
consultant visits the school on an ongoing 
basis. "The professional support has been 



incredible," says Richter. "And the training goes 
further than just what is on the written page. 
During these sessions, our teachers gain a 
deeper appreciation of what it takes for a 
student to learn how to read. That's what makes 
this program so unique and successful.'' 

Accolades 



An Educator's Guide to Schoolwide Reform, a 
report that examines and rates the effectiveness 
of schoolwide learning programs, found strong 
evidence that Reading Mastery has positive j 

effects on student achievement. The report, 
prepared by the American Institutes of Research i 
(AIR), gave this top ranking to only three of 
twenty-four approaches. j 

"When you look at the research, you can't 
ignore Reading Mastery adds Richter. "We made 
the right decision." 
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r. Elizabeth H. Reynolds, superintendent of Park Forest- 
Chicago Heights School District 163, knew something 
had to change. 



Her school district had been suffering through poor scores on state and 
national tests for years. The districts Terra Nova Assessment data from 
1997 showed that students in Grades 1 through 8 averaged a 46 Normal 
Curve Equivalent (NCE). This meant that the students were reading 
below the national average. 



“Obviously, the existing reading curriculum was not doing the job/' said 
Dr. Reynolds. “Sixty-five percent of our students are economically 
disadvantaged. Seventy-two percent come from low-income households. 
Seventy percent of our students are African American and 4 percent are 

Hispanic. A disciplined reading program is 
essential for a diverse population such as that 
in our district." 

Park Forest-Chicago Heights School 
District 163 began searching for an answer. 

Readiim 



At the beginning of the 1998-99 school year, 
Dr. Reynolds implemented Reading Mastery , a 
Direct Instruction program for reading, in six 
Pre-K through eighth-grade schools serving a 
total of 2,200 students. J/P Associates, a consulting group that is expert 
in professional development for elementary educators, worked with the 
district on the implementation. The consultants trained teachers and 
administrators in the program and provided hands-on assistance 
throughout the school year. 





Based on this training, teachers in the lower grades learned how to 
teach interactive lessons to small groups of students. Students gave oral 
responses, which were monitored and immediately corrected. Reading 
Mastery also gave the teaching staff flexibility. Students who learned 
quickly were given accelerated instruction, while those who needed 
extra help received it. Most importantly, students with special needs 
were included in the program whenever possible. 
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The impact of Reading Mastery was immediate. Results in the first year 
alone showed overall improvement throughout all grade levels. After 




two years using Reading Mastery, the district's 
average scores climbed to 52 NCE. The largest 
gain occurred in Grade 1, which soared to a 
mean NCE of 65.6. After only two years, 
students in all grades were now reading above 
the national average. 

"1 was amazed," said Dr. Reynolds. "1 knew that 
Reading Mastery had a history of success, 
however I did not expect the results to come so 
quickly or to be so dramatic. When the reading 
scores came in, 1 knew that we had turned the 
corner." 



A Sage of Seccess 

Park Forest students in Grades 2 and 3 are 
involved in the Reading is Fundamental (RIF) 
program. Every year, students in RIF have the 
opportunity to select books provided in this 
federally funded program. Within one year after 
beginning Reading Mastery, the students' 
selection of books moved to a higher level, and , 
additional books had to be purchased in the | 
program to meet student needs. 

According to Dr. Reynolds, Reading Mastery "has 
made a huge difference in the way our students j 
are performing. Our students are now reading 
well and feel more confident about reading to 
any audience. Parents also are extremely pleased 1 
about the difference they can see in their 
children. Looking ahead, we can see elementary ! 
students who should be fully prepared for any 
high school or college across the country." 
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Karen Eisenbart 
Director of Reading Instruction 
Park Forest-Chicago Heights 
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Park Forest, 1L 60466 
Phone: (708) 748-7050 
Superintendent: Dr. Elizabeth H. Reynolds 
Phone: (708) 748-7050 
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he best always strive for improvement. That's certainly true of Roland 
Park Elementary/Middle School, located in the Baltimore City School 

<L Sa District. As one of the top performing schools in the Baltimore 

metropolitan area, Roland Park exemplifies the best that education has 
to offer. The school was recognized in a US. News and World Report 
article and in 1998 was named a "Blue Ribbon School of Excellence," 
which signifies high academic standards, high student achievement, and 
innovative schoolwide programs, among other qualities. 



Roland Park School's population represents the diversity of Baltimore's 
population. The school is home to almost 1,400 students attending 
Grades K through 8, with 35 percent economically disadvantaged and a 
69 percent minority population. To make sure that not one student falls 
through the cracks, the school has strived to provide varied programs to 
meet the needs of its diverse student body. 

Even so, Principal Mariale Hardiman wanted to improve the school's 
reading program. "We had no citywide program in place," she said. "So 
there was no consistency across schools or even across classrooms. It 
was apparent that our school needed a K-5 program that would give our 
teachers and staff more training and ongoing support. When it came 
time to make a decision to choose a reading program, the choice wasn't 
difficult at all. Reading Mastery was by far the best." 
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Principal Hardiman implemented Reading Mastery for all of Roland Park's 
K-5 students in reading and language. The program was blended in as a 
component of a teacher-driven curriculum that included core 
knowledge, literature, and performance-based instruction. J/P Associates, 
a consulting group that provides professional development and hands- 
on assistance to schools utilizing the Direct Instruction methodology, 
worked with the district on its implementation. 



"The Reading Mastery consultants made 
sure we didn't stray off course," said 
Principal Hardiman. "They provided the 
training our teachers needed to ensure 
the program was implemented properly 
and was a success." 

Within one year, students progressed at 
least one reading grade level. In addition, 
two-thirds of the students in Grade 5 had 
finished Reading Mastery Level 6 by the 
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end of the year. Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills (CTBS) scores for Grade 5 moved from a 
mean national ranking of 50 in 1998 to a 
ranking of 64 in 2000. The largest and most 
significant growth occurred in Grade 1. In 
1998, the students in Grade 1 had a mean 
national percentile of 54.5. In 2000, the mean 
national ranking skyrocketed to 82, a growth of 
almost 28 points! Between 1998 and 2000, 
Roland Park saw an increase in reading scores 
across all the grade levels. 

Teachers at Roland Park also noted how the 
better reading skills improved scores in other 
subjects as well. "The ability to read is the 
foundation of learning," said Principal 
Hardiman. "Ever since the implementation of 
Reading Mastery, we have seen the students' 
scores rise in nearly every subject, from science 
to social studies." 

Reading Mastery "has really contributed to the 
strong reading ability of our kids," she added. 
"And the parents agree. Whatever your 




philosophy is on reading, our scores clearly 
indicate that the Reading Mastery program is 
successful." 



Roland Park Elementary/Middle Schools 
philosophy of education is best reflected in its 
motto: "All students are gifted and all students 
get smart." 
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Mariale Hardiman, Principal 
Roland Park Elementary/Middle School 
5207 Roland Ave. 

Baltimore, MD 21210 

Phone: (410) 396-6420 

E-mail: mhardiman@bcps.kl2.md.us 

Chief Executive Officer: Mrs. Carmen V. Russo 

Phone: (410) 396-8803 
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n 1995, City Springs Elementary School was in dire straits. Located in 
southeast Baltimore in one of the poorest sections of the city, the school 
had to improve its test scores or face closure. 



"We were in a very difficult position," said Bernice Whelchel, principal 
of the K-5 elementary school. "Our school serves a poor and largely 
minority community pulled primarily from nearby public housing 
projects. All of our students receive Title 1 services, while 95 percent of 
our students are in the free/reduced lunch program. In 1994, we didn't 
have a single student in Grade 5 who had scored 'satisfactory or above' 
in the Reading, Writing, and Language Usage sections of the Maryland 
Schools Proficiency Assessment Program (MSPAP). But our difficulties 
went beyond the classroom. Attendance had been low for years, and 
many students were unruly and disruptive." 

With City Springs Elementary School on the verge of closure by the 
state of Maryland, Principal Whelchel believed that radical changes 
in curriculum and expectations were necessary to save the school and 
its students. 



Help Arrives 

In 1996, Principal Whelchel and the City Springs teachers adopted 
Reading Mastery in the hope of turning the school around. The staff at 
City Springs Elementary had great confidence in the program. In 
testimony before the U.S. House of Representatives, Whelchel stated 
that Reading Mastery "has been the subject of numerous studies that have 
compared the effectiveness of various programs on the achievement of 
groups of diverse students." She went on to state that Reading Mastery 
"does produce the desired result." 

Students were grouped by ability, based on carefully designed 
placement tests. Teachers then used the Reading Mastery scripted lessons 
to teach essential reading skills presented in a specific sequence that is 
based on years of research and field-testing. Program support materials 
showed teachers how to measure student progress and how to assure 
that students retain the newly acquired learning. Using Reading Mastery, 
mistakes were corrected immediately, before bad learning habits were 
formed. Students demonstrated mastery of each reading lesson before 
moving to the next level. 



The Impact: 



In many cases, five years may be needed before schools see significant 
improvements in test scores, but the improvements in City Springs 



